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However  complicated  and  perplexing  the  social  or  labour  question  may  seem, 
we  '*>^ust  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  simple  and  fundamental 
principles  which,  if  understood,  show  the  way  clear  to  peaceful  and  evolutionary 
progress. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  come  out  of  the  conflict  of  parties,  but,  at  least,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  WG  have  strong  clear  facts  on  the  side  of  intelligent  moderate  measures,  and  we 
would  be  wrong  indeed  if  in  times  like  the  present  we  failed  to  do  our  very  best  to 
popularise  knowledge  of  them. 

Among  the  most  important  are: — The  principle  of  transference  of  land  values  by 
town  improvements,  dealt  with  in  the  first  of  these  articles  and  which  shows  how  we  can 
improve  our  towns  radically  without  doing  any  violence  to  landed  interests;  secondly,  the 
pinoiple  of  cheap  railway  transport,  dealt  with  in  the  second  article,  which  shows  how  we 
might  decentralise,  first  population,  and  then  industries,  improving  enormously  the  con- 
ditions under  which  our  industrial  workers  live ;  thirdly,  the  exception  to  the  law  of  sub- 
division of  labour,  dealt  with  in  the  third  article,  which  shows  how  we  could  have  the 
most  highly  developed  industrialism  without  condemning  the  workers  to  unnatural  con- 
dition of  life;  fourthly,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles,  the  way  in  which  we  could  allow 
those  who  want  socialism  to  try  it  themselves,  without  disturbing  the  remainder  of  the 
community. 

These  ifacts  want  studying  as  facts  but  with  full  appreciation  of  all  they  imply  as  re- 
gards the  possibility  of  peaceful  and  at  the  same  time  rapid  social  pirogress. 

Calcutta  University  is  studying  them  in  its  Poverty  Problem  Classes  and  literature  on 
the  subject  is  issued  under  the  Calcutta  University  Poverty  Problem  Study  Fund.  It  can 
be  had  in  India  from  the  University,  and  in  London  from  J.  B.  Pennington,  Esq.,  late 
I.C.S.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Educational  Colonies  Association  3,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster, 
S.  W. 


INDUSTRIALISM 

*  AND 

PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION 


By  Capt.  J.  W.  Petavel,  late  R/E.,  Lecturer  on  the 
Poverty  Problem,  Calcutta  University 


I.    THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  TOWN. 

A  Blue  Book  just  issued  on  the  results  cf 
the  medical  examination  of  recruits  for 
•military  service  during  the  war,  has  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  our  industrial  system 
has  produced  an  amount  of  physical 
deterioration  which  the  official  document 
describes  as  "appalling,"  and  shows  to  be 
threatening,  not  only  to  render  a  large 
proportion  of  our  manhood  unfit  to  defend 
the  Country,  but  to  make  them  also  too 
weak  to  be  efficient  workers.  Now,  what  are 
we  going  to  do,  faced  with  such  a  situation 
as  this?  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory has  a  nation  been  confronted  with  a 
graver  problem. 

Many  people  say  that,  well  though  they 
realise  the  great  danger^  they  do  not  see 
what  we  can  do;  that  our  industrialism 
has  come  upon  us  for  better  or  for  worse 
and  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult 
than  to  put  the  clock  back.  To  speak  like 
that,  however,  is  really  to  declare  oneself  a 
"slacker"  in  this  national  emergency  be- 
cause it  shows  that  one  has  not  taken  the 
trouble,  in  this  matter  of  supreme  national 
moment  and  importance  to  all  mankind',  to 
ascertain  the  facts  correctly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  well-recognised 
causes  of  this  evil  are  absolutely 
removable     ones;     and     though     it  in- 


deed came  to  us  with  our  industrial  system, 
and  owing  to  certain  conditions 
that  arose  with  it,  these  conditions  need 
not  have  arisen,  and  could  be  removed. 
The  socialists  know  that  quite  well  and 
socilfcsm,  as  conceived  by  its  more  in- 
telligent advocates,  is  a  plan,  not  to 
abolish  our  industrial  system,  but  to  purge 
it  of  these  evils. 

As  however  we  are  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept socialism,  what  is  wanted  is  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  free  from  party 
and  class  sipirit,  to  demand  just  what 
measures  are  necessary  to  remove  them. 

The  truth  therefore  is  that  in  this  new 
fight  for  national  safety  and  human  pro- 
gress, everyone  is  called  upon  to  do  his 
"little  bit,"  by  taking  the  trouble  to 
know  facts  and  help  to  form  public  opinion. 

The  most  striking  and  interesting  of 
them  all  are  the  facts  that  show  how  com- 
pletely we  can  overcome  the  evil  that  at 
first  really  does  seem  irremediable,  name- 
ly, the  monotonous  unimproving  conditions 
of  work  in  modern  industry.  For  simplicity 
however  let  us  begin  by  considering  those 
connected  with  the  proiblem  of  making  the 
toiwns  healthy, 

HEALTHY  TOWNS. 

This  problem  of  the  town,  which  is  now 
being  discussed  in  pretty  nearly  every  land 


is  capajble  of  being  solved  in  the  most  re- 
markably complete  and  satisfactory  way 
along  lines  of  the  simplest  commonsense, 
only  there  have  been  such  violent  conflicts 
between  the  interests  involved,  th9,t,  in 
the  past,  reason  has  not  had  a  chance  of 
being  listened  to.  Now,  however  its 
chance  seems  to  have  come;  for  the  con- 
flicting interests  have  brought  things  to 
such  a  pass  between  them  that  coi^mon- 
eense  solutions  appear  to  be  the  only  way 
out. 

Making  towns  healthy  is  a  matter  of 
clearing  up  sites,  to  create  more  open 
&paces,  or  to  improve  communications,  and 
sometimes  to  relieve  congestion.  This, 
is  always  rendered  enormously  costly  now 
by  the  compensations  that  have  to  be  paid 
to  owners.  But  this  ought  not  to  be.  so, 
because  the  value  of  a  site  kept  open  is 
not  destroyed,  but  only  transferred  else- 
where. The  displaced  population  and  busi- 
ness premises  must  go  somewhere  else, 
and,  therefore,  some  sites  must  be  develop- 
ed as  the  direct  consequences  of  any 
clearances  that  are  made.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  tra<je  this  transference  of 
values — ^for  that  is  really  what  it  is — there- 
fore wo  pay  for  sites  kept  open  as  though 
their  valtie  were  destroyed. 

Now  how  could  this  be  changed? 
THE  TRANiSJFERENOE  OF  VALUES. 

In  any  town  we  have,  first,  valuable 
land  in  the  centre,  used  for  business  pre- 
mises, which,  for  illustration,  we  will 
comipare  to  gold,  then,  around  it,  we 
have  land  used  for  residential  purposes, 
which  we  will  compare  to  silver,  and  again 
around  it  ''accommodation  land,"  the 
land  that  has  special  value  becaiise  of  its 
accessibility  from  the  centre  and  which  we 
will  comipare  to  copper.  If  we  make  a 
clearance  in  the  centre,  to  carry  out  some 
kind  of  improvement,  what  we  do  is  illus- 
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trated  by  supposing  the  gold — the  busi- 
ness quarters — ^to  be  slit  and  then  bent  or 
bulged  outwards  from  the  slit,  the  area 
rema,ining — normally — the  same,  but  with 
a  hollow  in  the  middle  •  as  a  consequence, 
the  silver  is  bulged  or  pressed  outwards 
too^  as  there  must  also  remain  the  same 
area  of  it,  and  the  copiper  in  the  same  way. 
Corresponding,  thus,  to  the  clearance  in 
the  centre,  to^  the  disappearance  of  the  gold 
value  from  the  site  kept  open,  we  have, 
first  an  area  of  the  same  extent  of  silver 
turned  into  gold,  then  one  of  copper  turn- 
ed into  silver,  and  new  land  outside  of  the 
towns  becoming  copper.  We  hove  thus  9. 
number  of  rises  in  different  places  making 
up  the  fall  of  value — as  the  same  total  of 
each  kind  must  be  made  up — normally  of 
course.  This  illustrates  the  principle  though 
in  practice  it  is  rendered  more  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  not  three  valu- 
es only  but  a  very  large  number  of  grad- 
es of  value. 

As  the  transference  Lakes  place  in  that 
way  and  not  in  a  simple  lirting  of  the 
value  off  one  site  and  patting  it  down  on 
another,  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  back 
the  money  spent  on  town  improvements, 
it  would  'be  necessary  to  establish  complete 
control  of  site-rents  in  the  towns  and  for 
many  miles  around  them.  Wo  should  have 
to  make  ^  fair  oommeiroial  valuation  of  tha 
land,  and  then  settle  site-rents  perman- 
ently^ based  on  that  valuation.  In  prac- 
tice what  would  probaibly  be  done  wooild 
be  to  increase  the  tax  on  any  site  when 
the  income  from  it  increased  beyond  the 
fixed  amount,  and  to  the  exact  extent  of 
the  increase.  Then  the  public  which  pays 
for  a  site  being  kept  open,  would  get  back 
the  value  it  had  paid  for.  wherever  it  was 
transferred  to,  and  opening  uip  a  site 
would  cost  nothing  as  we  should  thus  pick 
up  elsewhere  its  scattered  value.  Of. 
course  we  need  not  go  into  any  hair-split- 
ting as  to  whether  in  every  case  the  full 
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amount  would  be  recoverod.  All  that  con- 
cerns us  is  that,  under  these  conditions 
it  would  be  very  paying  to  remodel  our 
towns  instead  of  being  very  costly  as  it 
is  now. 

If  only  we  could  have  some  such  reform 
as  tliat  we  should  be  able  to  trans- 
form our  towns  very  rapidly  indeed. 
But  this  has  hitherto  remained  the  great 
••if." 

The  whole  question  has  been  dragged 
into  the  mire  of  party  politics  where  it  has 
been  treated  not  in  a  commonsense  and 
hmnanitariau  way  but  in  a  party  spirit. 
Politics  divide  us  in  these  matters  into 
a  oamp  of  attackers  of  propeity  on  the  one 
hand  and,  of  defenders  on  the  other,  and 
instead  of  such  a  measure  having  been 
treated  as  one  of  public  bealth,  absolutely 
necessary  now  the  age  of  r.i-b£.nisation  has 
commenced,  any  reform  has  been  denounced 
by  the  property  defence  party  as  socialis- 
tic whilst  the  attackers  of  property  have 
disliked  reasonable  reform  because  they  want 
to  deal  very  much  more  severely  with 
privat-e  ownership  of  site  values,  one  of 
the  main  planks  of  the  ultra-democratic 
platform  being  that  land  ownership  is  ab- 
solutely wrong,  site  values  being  created 
by  the  pufblic.  In  that  way  the  party 
spirit  has  been  responsible  hitherto  for 
the  neglect  of  a  measure  that  would  have 
done  the  masses  of  the  people  more  good, 
perhaps,  than  any  that  could  possibly  have 
been  taken. 

But  disastrous  folly  has  generally  a 
rough  way  of  working  out  ^ts  own  cure, 
and  it  has  been  so  in  this  case.  In  the 
dgorderly  towns  that  have  grown  up,  con- 
gested and  lacking  proper  means  of  com- 
mumication,  we  have  had  to  adopt  control 
after  all,  whatever  tho  deferders  of  pro- 
perty had  to  say,  to  put  a  check  on  rent 
profiteering.  Nbw  that  we  are  in  pre- 
sence of  control  as  an  £;ccomplished  fact 


quite  obviously  what  we  have  to  do,  is  to 
establish  jt  fully  and  efficiently  so  that  we  ■ 
shall  be  able  at  last  tp  begin  to  make  our 
towns  a^bsoluteiy  healthy. 

With  Bolshevism  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion staring  us  in  the  face  it  is  evidently 
sheer  madness  to  attempt  to  go  on  with 
the  system  of  land  ownerslilp  under  which 
no  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  towns 
wffrhout  scattering  bounties  tc  lucky  land- 
lords— ^the  owners  of  tbe  silver  turned  into 
gold,  copper  into  silver  and  new  copper 
created;  unhealthy  towns  being  the  result. 

It  may  be  objected  that  control  of  site- 
rents  would  be  a  very  drastic  measure,  and 
it  would  undoubtedly  Tnvolve  compulsory 
powers  as  regards  tho  utilisation  of  the 
land,  but  the  all-sufficient  cnswer  is  that 
something  much  more  drastic  will  certain- 
ly be  done  if  the  propertied  classes  resist 
so  necessary  a  step.  It  would  involve  no 
violence  to  anyone,  we  i-.hould  be  able  to 
give  landlords  their  values  to  the  full. 
When  their  land  was  kept  open  or  made  to 
yield  less  income  than  was  a  fair  return 
for  it  we  should  give  them  some  kind  of 
Miunicipal  or  State  Bonds  or  Stocks  en- 
titling them  to  the  annulil  payments  that 
would  make  up  to  them  their  full  income 
according  to  the  valuation  prices.  When 
they  wanted  to  realise  tlioir  capital  they 
would  sell  these  Bonds.  It  would  simply 
feransform  town  landownorship  into  a  kind 
of  State  guaranteed  -investment.  Op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  democratic 
|>arties  would  be  the  kind  of  thing  which 
Talleyrand  spoke  of  as  being  "worse  than 
a  crime,  a  folly."  If  they  want  to  put  an 
end  to  private  ownership  of  land  let  them 
do  it  if  they  can  persuade  the  nation  that 
it  would  be  right.  iBiut  it  would  be  just 
as  easy  to  x>©i"suade  the  li^althy  nation  as 
an  unhealthy  one  and  just  as  easy  after 
such  measure  as  before  it.  Clearly  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  we  liavo  to  call  a  truce 
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€f  nil  petty  rnd  party  considerations  to 
save  the  large  and  increasing  population 
that  now  lives  in  towns  horn  uniiealfhy 
conditions  and  all  can  help  to  form  public 
opinion  on  this  matter  that  is  now  of  vital 
importance  to  us. 


TOWN-PLANNING 


11. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  creation  of 
open  spaces  in  existing  towns  that  the  need 
of  control  of  site-rents  appears  most  obvi- 
ously but  the  most  immediate  and  import- 
ant result  of  control  would  be  that  it  would 
enable  us  at  once  to  use  the  most  suitable 
sites  for  housing. 

Control  would  act  like  magic  in  removing 
all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  planning, 
because  under  it,  it  would  matter  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  landlords  how  their  sites 
were  used  as  they  would  have  their  rents 
guaranteed  to  them  according  to  valuation 
and  get  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  it  would 
matter  nothing  to  the  public  either  if  it 
did  not  develop  a  site  up  to  its  valuation 
because  then  other  sites  would  be  develop- 
ed instead  as  explained  in  the  first  article. 
We  should  then  plan  our  towns  so  as  to 
make  them  suit  our  requirements,  instead 
of  letting  them  grow  up  haphazard  and 
fitting  ourselves  into  them  as  best  we  can, 
sacrificing  our  health. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  realise  how  won- 
derfully we  should  be  able  to  develop  com- 
munications under  a  system  of  control,  that 
we  see  what  planning)  could  do  for  us,  and 
specially  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  workers.  The  question  of 
communications  is,  therefore,  the  next  we 
must  give  our  attention  to. 

CHEAP  TRAVEIiLING. 
The  cost  of  conveying  people  by  rail  is 
surprisingly  small.    In  Belgium  before  the 


war,  there  were  working  men's  tickets  is- 
sued up  to  the  distance  of  twenty-six  miles 
for  a  penny,  and  in  Great  Britain  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  from  Liverpool  St. 
to  Enfield,  ten  and  three  quarter  niiles  for 
a  penny,  and  the  directors  showed  that 
these  working  men's  trains  paid. 

We  want,  however,  to  understand  exact- 
ly what  these  interesting  facts  mean.  The 
truth  is  that  one  penny  for  ten  miles  paid 
the  out-of-pocket  expenses  connected  with 
running  these  trains,-  leaving  some  profit 
But  there  are      also     heavy  permanent 
charges  on  a  railway,  over  and  above  the 
mere  Winning  expenses  of    the  trains  so 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  enormous 
traffic  to  pay  permanent  charges,  if  every- 
one travelled  at  those  cheap  rates.    No  rail- 
way in  the  world  has  enough  traffic  for 
that,  so  all  are  obliged,  in  order  to  earn 
enough  for'  their  permanent  charges,  to 
take  more  from  their  passengers  who  can 
pay  more.    It  is  exactly  as  though  a  shop- 
keeper having  very  heavy  rent  to  pay  for 
his  shop,  sold  some  articles  to  poor  cus- 
tomers at  only  five  per  cent,  above  the  cost 
price,  to  make  what  profit  he  could  from 
the  poorer  classes,  but  was  absolutely  ob- 
liged to  charge  more  to  his  better  circum- 
stanced customers     to  be  able  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  his  rent.    In  his  case  also  an 
enormous  number  of  poor  customers  paying 
the  low  rate  might  enable  him  to  pay  his 
standing  charges,  and  clear  a  net  profit  on 
the  lower  percentage,    but  if  he  had  not 
that  large  number  he  would  be  compelled 
to  charge  more  to  some  customer**,  as  the 
railways  do. 

What  then  we  see  from  these  interesting 
facts  is  :  First,  that  if  we  had  control  to 
get  over  the  land  difficulties,  we  should  be 
able  to  take  working  people  considerable 
distances  from  the  places  where  they  work, 
to  wherever  they  could  be  housed  undev 
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the  best  possible  conditions,  and,  with  per- 
fect justice  to  the  railway  companies, 
make  them  convey  them  at  absolute- 
ly low  rates.  It  would  b©  like  giving  the 
shop-keeper  some  new  poor  customers.  Se- 
condly,  we  see  that,  with  control,  we  should 
have  Tery  cheap  travelling  for  everyone  in 
the  towns  themselvesj.  Within  the  toiwns 
there  is  just  this  condition  of  a  constant 
flow  of  trains;  only  the  permanent  charges 
of  town  railways  are  excessive  under  pre- 
sent conditions  because  of  th*  cost  of  the 
land.  With  control  we  should  give  the 
railways  land  free  on  condition  of  cheap 
fares  and  be  able  to  do  so  because  we  should 
recover  the  values  transferred  by  clearing 
space  for  them,  as  explained  in  the  first 
article. 

RAPID  TRAVELLING. 

Control  could  also  enable  us  to  travel  very 
quickly.  Where  land  could  be  obtained 
cheaply  we  should  have  broad  streets  which 
would  allow  of  fenced  in  tramways 
with  elevated  stopping  places,  to  bring  the 
cars  rapidly  to  rest  and  start  them  again 
quickly,  and,  under  those  conditions,  no 
distance  which  occurs  within  a  town  is  of 
much  consequence.  Under  control,  there- 
fore, ^Pb  should  be  free  in  every  way  to 
shape  and  replan  our  towns  as  was  requir» 
ed  to  make  them  healthy  and  beautiful. 

In  connection  with  our  present  subject 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  railway, 
combined  with  control,  would  enable  us  to 
give  the  very  poorest  classes  the  best  hous- 
ing conditions.  But  as  nearly  everybody 
now-a-days  can  use  cheap^road  conveyances, 
we  shall  consider  how  the  towns  would 
develop  under  control.  We  shall  just  note, 
by  the  way,  that  the  above  facts 
about  travelling  show  «hat  the  right  plan 
would  be  to  issue  bboks  of  tickets  or  pas- 
ses to  people  at  rates  varying  according 
to  the  rents  they  paid,  ana  that  under 
control  conditions,  they  could  be  given  to 


the  poorer  people  at  absolutely  nominal 
rates. 

THE  PRINOIPIiBS  OF  MOiDERN  TOWN 
PLANNING. 

The  modern  town  requires  to  be  planne-l 
with  the  following  objectj  m  view:  First, 
the  concentration  of  traffic  on  a  few  lines. 
Then  there  would  ibe  a  rapid  succession  of 
oars  or  trains,  and  therefore  not  long 
to  wait  for  one.  As  regards  road  traffic, 
concentration  allows  th.^  provision  of  se- 
parate roads  for  fast  and  slow  vehicles 
which  is  so  necessary  with  the  advent  ol: 
the  motor.  Secondly,  we  want  to  arrange 
so  as  to  have  everybody  living  quite  near 
to  these,  lines  of  concentrated  traffic,  and 
all  offixje?  and  other  pubijc  places  situated 
on  them.  Thirdly  we  want  that  wherever 
possible,  there  shall  be  no  cross-traffic, 
which  is  the  cause  of  delay  and  danger. 
Now  it  happens  that  the  ariangement  that 
would  give  this  would  guo  also  everything 
wanted  from  the  point  oi  view  of  health 
and  pleasantness.  That  is  on©  of  the 
most  hopeful  facts  for    the  future. 

^With  the  above  facts  ruling  the  situation, 
the  proper  plan  for  a  modern  town  would 
be  illustrated  more  or  less  by  a  hub  and 
its  spokes — the  spokes  numbering  from 
one  upwards  according  to  the  conditions, 
the  huJb  being  the  business  part  and  th© 
spokes  the  residential.  We  may  note  here 
also  that  this  very  plan  is  that  which  we 
want  for  Itiodern  military  requirements,  as 
giving  the  minimum  target  for  air  at- 
tacks, or  long-range  bombardment.  The 
"hub"  also  could  be  a  line  if  necessary 
from  this  point  of  view. 

The  centre  of  the  town  -the  hub^ — would 
have,  cutting  right  th  rough  it,  a  fenced- 
in  tramway,  along  which  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  cars  would  run.  Along  this  line 
would  be  situated,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
important  buildings,     offices,    and  places 


of  amusement.  From  either  extremity  of 
this  line  the  ''spokes,"  the  residental 
quarters,  would  radiate  m  different  direc- 
tions. If  the  huib  were  very  large  we 
jnight  imagine  loop  tram»vay  lines  running 
from  each  extremity  of  th^^*  centre  one, 
forming  arcs  of  which  the  centre  line  would 
b©  the  chord.  Factorios  and  industrial 
establishments  would  he  on  the  raihvay  in 
the  ''huh"  or  in  the  spokes  for  decentrali- 
sation. 

Speaking  also    in  a  general  way,    it  is 
evident  how  the  residental  "spokes"  would 
be  planned.      There  wo  aid  be  the  central 
avenue  down  which  the  cars  would  run, 
and    this  would  be  planned  in  boulevard 
style.     In  it  wouM  live  those  whose  taste 
was  for    an  essentially  urban  style  of  life, 
in  flats  or  otherwise.  Immediately  behind 
the  "ur*ban"    row  of  houses,   space  would 
foe  leserved  for  such    Kmall  gardens  and 
spaces  for  games  as  everybody  wants,  one 
perhaps  to  several  flats  or  dwellings.  Be- 
hind these  we  should  have  rows  of  houses, 
perhaps  semi-detached       the  first  rows, 
with  gardens  of  increasing  size  as  we  went 
further  from  the  centre.     There  everybody 
would  be    able  to    suit  their  tastes^  and 
find    anything  from  the  suburban  villa 
with   a  small  garden  to   the  large  house 
with  '  la  large  garden  for  well-to-do  people, 
and   the  small  house  with  a  large  garden 
for   poor  people,    to  wKbm  a  garden  is  a 
source  of  profit.     We  might  imagine,  the 
spokes    a  mile  wide ;    that  is  to  say  half 
a  mile  each  side  of  the  central  avenue  run- 
ning down  them,  planned  in  that  way  they 
would  be  absolutely  as  healthy  as  the  open 
jcountry  and  everyone  would  be  near  it. 

ALiL  ADV  AJNTAaES  COMBINED. 

Pebple  then  would  not  have  to  make  up 
their  minds  with  diflScuHy  whether  they 
would  have  this  or  that  advantage,  and 
^or  its  sake      sacrifice  this  or  that  other 


one.  All  would  be  able  to  combine  every 
advantage.  They  would  not,  like  the  su- 
burban dwellers  have  to  Imrry  from  their 
work-shop  or  office  to  a  train,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  worry  a/bout  catching  it, 
then  to  make  a  journey  by  railway,  with 
possibilities  of  delay  and  lateness,  and 
thirdly  a  journey  from  the  suburban  sta- 
tion to  their  home ;  the  three  together  tak- 
ing up  a  great  deal  of  their  leism^e  time. 
They  would  take  a,  car  near  their .  offices, 
direct  to  a  stopping  place  near  their 
dwellings.  If  in  the  evening  they  wished 
to  enjoy  town  amusements,  one  journey 
in  the  car  would  take  them  to  the  centre. 
Those  going  frequently  to  the  centre,  would 
choose  their  abode  close  to  the  stopping- 
places  of  the  cars.  Those  wlio  did  not. 
would  live  a  little  further  out.  Those 
who  wished  for  entirely  riiial  surroundings 
would  have  but  to  go  a  kittle  distance  out 
along  these  "spokes,"  and  then  a  half  a 
mile  ride  or  walk  woui  I  take  them  into 
the  open  country. 

In  the  case  of  exceptional  agglomerations 
like  London  and  Paris,  if  such  agglomera- 
tions are  necessary  and  desirable,  we  should 
have  the  "spokes"  separating,  at  agit- 
able distance  out,  into  branches.  Then 
also  we  should  have  four  pairs  of  rails 
instead  of  two,  and,  on  the  centre  ones, 
trains  stopping  at  every  three  miles  or  so, 
so  that  people  would  travel  as  rapidly  and 
practically  as  cheaply  the  longer  di&tanc^^, 
and  practically  also  in  one  journey. 

Modern  means  of  communications,  and 
their  extraordinary  cheapness,  have  render- 
ed it  possible  for  us  to  live  under  the  most 
pleasant  and  healthful  conditions,  whei'ever 
we  work.  But  at  present,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  organisation  of  the  various  finan- 
cial interests  involved,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  one  party  would  have  to  pay  the 
expense  and  another  party  would  reap  the 
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enancdal  profit,  we  are  prevented  from 
realising  these  advantages.  Evidently, 
however,  this  cannot  continue,  and  if  we 
do  not  deal  with  the  matter  promptly, 
we  shall  be  giving  the  workers  every  excuse 
to  tr^'  Bolshevism,  socialism  or  what- 
ever plausible  plan  is  suggested  to  them. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  we  could  make  these 
developments  possible,  huit  control  would 
involve  the  least  hardship  to  landlords— 
really  no  hardship  at  all  since  they  could 
have  full  compensation. 


INDUSTRIALISM  UNDER 
NATURAL  CONDITIONS 

III. 

The  principles  of  transference  of  land- 
values  I  dealt  with  in  the  first  article,  and 
that  of  cheap  travel  by  rail  I  dealt  with  in 
the  second,  show  how  we  could  make 
our  towns  albsolutely  healthy,  and  the  still 
more  mteresting  principle  I  shall  deal 
with  in  this  one,  shows  how  we  can  make 
our  industrial  system  healthy  also. 

As  it  is  now  it  has  proved  itself  entirely 
bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  wel 
fare.  It  has  subdivided  labour  and  substi- 
tuted mechanical  process  for  craftsmanship 
till  it  has  made  work  utterly  distasteful, 
monotonous  and  unimproving.  Unnatural 
conditions  inevitably  produce  unnatural 
habits,  work  affording  no  interest,  and 
giving  no  play  to  the  workers'  faculties, 
inevitably  produces  the  craving  for  ex- 
citement that  characterise  our  age  with  the 
tendency  to  alcoholic  intemperance  and  the 
resulting  craving  for  unwholesome  foods, 
which  share  between  them  by  far  the  great- 
est responsibility  for  physical  deteriora- 
tion. 


Fortunately,  however,  there  is  a  simple 
remedy  for  these  evils. 

It  is  a  fact,  fraught  with  the  very 
greatest  hopefulness,  that  wherever  the 
workers  are  given  the  opportunity,  under 
proper  conditiloins— tbut  proper  conditions 
are  indispensable — ^they  take  readily  to 
spending  part  of  their  time  cultivating  a 
piece  of  land,  producing  certain  kinds  of 
food-stuffs  for  their  own  use.  Every  cir- 
cumstance combines  to  make  them  do 
that.  In  the  first  place  it  is  economically 
sound  Many  food-stuffs  cost  but  very 
little  labour  to  produce,  hut  are  not  cheap 
to  ibuy,  because  of  the  difficulties  and  risks' 
connected  with  their  distribution,  as  they 
are  both  bulky  and  perishable  and  in 
every  way  the  worst  things  to  handle 
commercially.  In  the  case  of  some  it  isi 
nearly  as  easy  to  produce  them  at  home  as 
to  tako  the  trouble  to  buy  them,  quite 
apai't  from  the  question  of  their  cost.  Ow- 
ing to  their  extreme  perishability  also 
many  such  articles  are  never  really  §pod 
except  when  fresh  from  the  garden. 
sides  that  a  raw  material  in  their  produc/- 
tion  is  household  refuse  used  as  manure^ 
which,  if  not  used  in  that  way,  costs 
money  to  get  rid  of.  The  work  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  congenial,  and  to  many  people 
a  pleasant  form  of  recreation.  Last  but 
not  least,  in  the  case  of  workers  who  have 
lost  all  natural  and  healthy  tastes  and  find 
no  pleasure  in  gardening,  it  is  always  quite 
easy,  under  systematic  arrangements,  to 
get  the  children  to  do  it,  and  the  henetit 
to  them  is  incalculable 

THE  EXCEPTION  TO  THE  LAW  OF 
SUB-DIVISION  OP  LABOUR. 

It  is  indeed  a  fact,  and  one  of  the  mosi< 
interesting  in  the  whole  domain  of  social 
economics,  that  there  is  here  a  well  mark- 
ed exception  in  the  law  of  advantageous 
subdivision  of  labour,  occurring  just  where 
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it  is  wanted  to  make  our  industrial  system 
good  instead  of  l>ad,  and  to  cause  t^e 
worliers  to  Jive  in  healthy  surroundings 
and  in  touch  with  nature. 

Machinery  having  enabled  people  to  do 
in  a  couple  of  hours  what  used  to  take  the 
whole  day  a  few  decades  ago,  obviously 
the  workers  oould  work  very  .short  hours 
in  the  factory,  and  occupy  themselves  the 
rest  of  the  day  producing  the  food-stuffs 
that  would  be  hotter  produced  at  home 
than  anywhere  else.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
whole  day  spent  at  mechanical  and  unedu- 
cative  work  that  is  fatal;  hut  a  few  hours 
only  of  it  in  a  day  mostly  spent  on  the 
best  kind  of  work  from  ©very  point  of  view, 
the  work  of  a  small  holding,  would  he  only 
a  rest  and  change  of  occupation.  The 
system  of  short  hours  and  shifts  is  abso- 
lutely possible;  difficulty  would  occur  only 
in  connection  with  skilled  foremen,  and 
generally  with  people  doing  the  skilled 
work,  who  might  work  all  day  in  the  fac- 
tory and  it  would  not  matter. 

JSoT^  facts  only  not  abstract  principles 
and  possibilities  interest  us  in  this  domain; 
it  is  a  fact,  well-known  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  conditions  of  the  different 
kinds  of  workers  in  different  countries, 
that  they  are  at  their  very  best,  morally, 
intellectually,  physically  and  in  every  way 
where  they  combine  industry  and  land  cul- 
tivation. 

The  outworkers  of  the  Sheffield  cutlery 
irade  form  a  v^ry  remarkable  example  in 
England,  and  in  France  there  are  many 
instances  mentioned  and  duly  emphasised 
in  Ardouen  Dumazet's  wonderful  analysis 
of  the  different  parts  of  his  country. 

THE  ROOT  GAUSE  OF 
DETEBIORATION. 

Very  far  thus  from  being  necessarily  a 
bad  thing  industrial  progress  has  render- 
ed  it  possible  to  give  the  workers  the  con- 
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ditions  of  life  that  have  been  proved  to 
be  the  best  of  all.  The  fatal  thing  is  not 
industrialism,  but  our  having  persevered 
in  an  industrial  age  with  a  land  system 
that  simply  prevents  matters  from  going 
their  natural  course,  and  evils  remedying 
themselves  in  the  natural  ways. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers,  on 
the  whole  prdbably  those  who  most  n^d 
this  second  string  to  their  bow,  are  very 
apt  to  change  their  place  of  work,  we  must 
have  a  plan  that  combines  advantages  of 
concentration  with  those  of  decentralisa- 
tion. The  worker  mujst  be  alble,  from  his 
home,  to  reach  a  number  of  places  where 
he  can  find  employment  as  that  alone  can 
gf^  him  security  of  remaining  in  the 
same  home,  and  reaping  what  he  sows. 

A  man  with  a  bit  of  land  can  wait  for 
employment  for  a  reasonable  time,  but  he 
does  not  want  to  change  his  abode. 

Feople  want  to  live  in  towns  and,  for 
every  reason  well  planned  towns  alone  can 
combine  all  that  is  required  to 
make  our  industrial  system  good. 

Given  conditions  that  render  reasoip;able 
fixity  possible,  people  will  specialise  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cultivation,  according  to 
their  taste,  some  bringing  certain  kind  of 
fruits  to    perfection^    others  vegetables, 
athers  poultry  or  flowers  or  dairy  produce. 
A  system  of  trade  and  exchange  would 
gpring  up  between  them,  so  that  we  should 
tlhen  have  some    true    individualism,  of 
iwhich  the  factory  workers  now  know  no- 
thing.    In  connection  with  small  holdings, 
there  is  also  a  demand  for  rough  crafts- 
manship of  different  kinds.    A  man  with  a 
knack  or  taste  for  carpentry  would  do  work 
of  this  kind  on  his  neighbours'  allotments 
as  well  as  his  own. 

The  economic  effect,  of  course,  v/ould  be 
that  large  classes  of  produce  would  be- 
come    very     cheap     indeed,       so  that 
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the  workers  would  gain  mainly  by 
having  much  of  their  food'  for  nothing  if 
they  grew  it,  or  for  nearly  nothing  if  they 
bought  it.  Those  who  were  better  off 
would  take  to  various  fancy  cultivation. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  details  that  we 
are  concerned  with  here,  interesting  as 
they  are,  but  the  facts. 

We  know  now  that  our  industrial  sys- 
tem as  it  is  will  not  do,  the  Blue  Book 
referred  to  in  my  first  article  is  more  than 
enough  by  itself  to  show  that.  Here  is 
the  remedy,  and  it  is  the  only  one  known; 
therefore  we  must  try  it,  we  must  have 
control  of  site  values,  or  some  other 
measure  that  would  produce  the  same 
eflFect,  and'  every  day  that  we  put  it  off  is 
folly  now  that  we  know  what  is  the  re- 
sult of  industrialism  under  our  present 
conditions.  ^ 

  %. 

LAND  VALUES 

IV. 

Keplanning  the  towns,  in  ad- 
dition to  giving  us  the  priceless,  advan- 
tage of  health,  would  yield  great  financial 
profit,  because  besides  the  values  transfer- 
red there  would  be  great  land  values 
created.  The  importance  of  .this,  from 
our  present  point  of  view,  is  that  we 
migh^  expect  great  activity  in  residing 
immediately  we  had  passed  the  necessary 
reforms  so  that  we  should  very  soon  have 
improved  towns. 

The  manner  in  which  replanning  towns 
would  result  in  financial  profit  is  simply 
illustrated'.  Its  effect  would  be  to  cut  up 
the  valuable  kinds  of  land  into  littlo  bits, 
and  place  them  out  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous   ways,    with    spaces  between 
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them,  and  the  spaces  would  be  very  valu- 
able. Returning  to  our  illustration,  the 
gold  would  be  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and 
spaced  out,  each  piece  being  surroundea 
by  a  little  valuable  ring,  the  same  with 
the  silver,  whilst,  most  important  of  all, 
the  amount  of  copper,  the  "accommoda- 
tion land,"  would  be  enormously  increased. 

To  put  all  this  in  the  concrete,  many 
people  in  the  centre  of  the  town  would  be 
glad  of  some  space,  for  which  they  would 
reudily  pay  a  good  price  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  have  it.  In  most  towns  there  are 
people  living  in  the  centre  from  choice, 
who  would  pay  handsomely  for  a  small 
garden,  if  they  could  have  it  at  some- 
thing under  the  'gold'  price;  whilst  to  a 
great  numlber  of  firms,  some  yard  space, 
or  space  for  extension  of  premises  would 
be  of  very  great  value.  It  would  be 
entirely  in  tihe  public  interest  to  allow 
people  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  space 
of  this  kind,  to  prevent  too  dense  crowding 
which  is  always  bad  for  health.  We  should, 
therefore,  clear  away  the  squalid  back- 
lanes,  and,  generally,  all  squalid  buildings 
in  the  business  part  of  the  towns.  The 
gold  value  would  be  transferred  elsewhere, 
and  a  comparatively  small  price  paid  for 
the  sites  cleared,  as  yard's  or  gardens, 
would  often  sufl&ce  to  compensate  for  small 
and  old  buildings  sacrificed,  so  that  rapid 
transformations  would  take  place. 

In  the  residential  quarters,  gardem 
would  be  wanted  for  the  new  houses,  and 
large  ones  for  some  of  them  and  thus  the 
silver  would  be  dotted  out  in  little  bitij 
over  a  very  considerable  area,  all  of  which 
would  become  valuable  garden  land. 

Thirdly,  and  most  important  of  all,  is 
the  enormous  amount  of  * 'accommodation 
land"  that  would  be  created.  AH  land  near 
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enough  to  a  popular  centre  for  the  culti- 
vators to  be  able  to  deliver  their  produce 
direct  to  customers,  has  special  value. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  belt  of  valuable 
agricultural  land  of  certain  width,  say 
from  three  to  five  miles,  around  popular 
centres.  If  we  have  the  population  con- 
centrated in  compact  towns,  we  have  the 
minimum  amount  of  this  favourably 
situated  agricultural  land;  we  have  just 
on©  belt  of  it  round  the  towns.  When 
hoR'ever^  we  started  planning,  and  running 
out  "lineal"  residentiial  quarters,  the 
"accommodation  land,"  would  assume*  a 
star-shape  like  the  towns,  representing  an 
enormously  increased  area.  So  great  would 
be  the  value  created  in  this  manffer  that, 
in  a  correspondence  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  which  went  on  for  six  weeks,  I 
had  no  difi&cnlty  in  maintaining  that,  in 
England,  they  might  pay  for  the  entire  re- 
construction of  .the  towns;  but  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  press  that  point  here. 
Another  important  thing  is  that  planned 
towns  would  Tindoulbtedly  draw  still  more 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  the 
larger  ones  would  probably  draw  the  popu- 
lation of  the  small  ones.  If  people  were  able 
to  live  in  "lineal"  sul^urbs  and  there  to 
produce  a  great  deal  of  their  own  food, 
everybody  who  could  g/et  a  few  hours'  em- 
ployment for  a  waige  would  be  better  off 
in  every  way  in  them  than  in  the  country. 

Losses  might  thus  be  oooasioned  to  some 
landlords;  but  after  all,  investors  and 
owners  of  capitial  have  all  to  take  the 
chance  of  loss  occurring  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  foresee  the  advent  of  methods 
of  Ibuilding  wholesale  which  are  both  cheap 
and  labour-saving,  and  allow  the  employ- 
ment of  unskilled  labour,  so  that  we  should 
be  able  to  employ  any  numher  of  workers 
on  the  work  of  reconstruction. 


From  the  economic  point  of  view,  the 
depleftion  of  the  country  is  not  at  all  a 
matter  to  be  feared;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  economically  correct  that  the  properly 
rural  land  should  be  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  to  produce  the  kinds  of  things  that 
are  best  produced  in  large  fields  by  laibour- 
saving  methods;  all  cereals  come  within 
this  class,  and  hay  is  included,  and,  whilst 
dairy  farming  is  work  for  the  small-holder 
cattle  rearing  is  best  carried  out  on  large 
farms.  In  every  way  we  find  that  the 
socially  advantageous  conditions  would 
also  be  eooiiomioally  correct  and  therefore 
that  it  would  pay  to  establish  them. 

Healthy  towns  would  not  be  a  costly  ad- 
vantage but  economical  in  every  way;  the 
well-to-do  would  gladly  pay  for  the  gardens 
as  a  very  cheap  luxury  and  to  the  poor 
they  would  be  of  greatest  economic  value. 


SOCIALISM  OR  STATE 
ORGANISED  CO-OPERATION 


V. 

It  is  £>aid  now  that  the  failures  and  un- 
popularity of  State  control  of  industries 
during  the  war,  has  put  State  socialism  out 
of  the  question,  if  so,  socialism  vrill  take 
another  form,  and  possibly  one  that  will 
be  of^the  greate&t  importance  in  connection 
with  the  question  we  are  considering. 

Whatever  we  may"  say  in  apology  for 
our  present  system,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  not  giving  the  masses  the  benefit  of 
the  enormous  increase  of  productive  power 
which  modern  inventions  and  progress 
have  brought  about.  The  most  cautious 
economists  agree  that  productive  power  has 
been  quadrupled,  on  an  average,  within 
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the  last  century  j  nowhere,  however,  is  tho 
ordinary  worker's  wage  for  a  quarter  of  a 
day's  work  anywhere  near  sufficient  to 
provide  him  and  his  family  with  neces- 
saries. In  the  first  place  our  present  sys- 
tem is  not  using  our  increased  power  to 
more  than  a  very  limited  extent;  in  no 
country  is  there  more  than  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  workers  working  in  the 
most  up  to  date  organisations  and  with 
the  best  machinery,  as  we  know,  the 
e&ahlishment  of  first  class  industries  is 
limited  under  individualism  by  "effective 
demand"  and  available  capital.  -Secondly 
its  system  of  distribution,  its  trade  system 
with  its  agencies,  canvassing,  advertising 
and  its  many  middlemen,  is  both  costly 
and  wasteful.  This  wastefulness  is  also 
visible  to  all,  since  the  result  in  that,  on 
an  average,  we  pay  for  the  articles  we 
buy  twice  or  even  more  than  twice  of  what 
it  costs  to  produce  them  under  good  condi- 
tions. 

WHAf  SOIENTIFIC  SOOIALISM  IS 
F  UNDAJVLEN  TALiLY . 

The  remedy  socialists  would  apply  to  the 
first  defect  is  no  longer  an  unfamiliar  one. 
During  the  war  we  bad  national  control  of 
industries  to  produce  necessaries  and  to 
use  the  whole  surplus  productive  power 
producing  war  materials,  in  the  same  way 
socialists  would  control  it  to  produce  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  industries,  until 
there  was  first-class  equipment  for  every- 
l>ody  to  work  with  in  large  and  efficient 
organisations,  it  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic 
to  show  that  if  we  used  our  productive 
I3ower  in  that  way,  we  should  soon  have 
the  best  machinery  for  all,  that  is  to  say 
the  nation  would  soon  have  the  enormouai 
power  to  produce  which  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  inventions  and  progress. 

Such  enormous  power  would  not,  of 
course,  be  manageable    with    our  present 


system  of  producing  for  sale,  but  the  socia- 
lists would  have  another  system  of  exchange 
that  would  be  much  simpler.  Under 
socialism  every  citizen  would  demand  of 
the  community  what  he  wanted,  and  would 
receive  it  on  condition  of  his  giving  an 
amount  of  labour  corresponding  to  ihat 
required  to  produce  it — helped  by  the  best 
machinery.  The  idea  is  that,  in  actual 
working,  people  would  receive  some  form 
of  currency  for  their  labour,  and  with  it 
make  their  purchases,  so  that  outwardly 
it  would  resemble  the  present  system.  Fun- 
damentally, however,  it  would  be  a  system 
of  production  to  order  and  payment  hy 
labour,  taking  the  place  of  our  present 
system  of  speculative  production  and  un» 
regulated  demand.  So  long  as  our  pre- 
sent system  works  as  it  is  doing  now,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  we  shall  have  people 
advocating  Socialism  which,  theoretically, 
is  incomparably  better.  No  thoughtful 
socialist  is  discouraged  in  the  slightest  by 
oui"  experience  during  the  war.  The  failures 
of  the.  prentice  efforts  of  the  State  to 
work  with  our  very  difficult  and  compli- 
cated trade  system  does  not  really  afford 
any  indication  as  to  what  we  might  expect 
with  tho  infinitely  simpler  one  the  social- 
ists advocate.  The  objection  of  inferiority 
of  State  management  can  very  easily  be 
argued  to  be  ridiculous,  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  any  inferiority  could 
seriously  neutralise  the  enormous  advant- 
age of  baving  the  whole  nation,  instead  of 
only  a  very  small  part  of  it,  equipped 
v/ith  all  the  best  machinery  and,  after  all, 
the  State  manages  many  industries  in  every 
country.  But  only  a  few  people  understand 
all  thatj  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  are 
falling  away  and  hence  the  idea  that  social- 
ism is  ceasing  to  be  a  power. 

A  NEW  VIEW  OF  SOCIALISM. 
Others,  however,  hold  the  opposite  view 
because  they  are  of     the     opinion  that 
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Socialism  with  a  few  moderate  and  thouglit. 
ful  supporters  would  be  able  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  socialistic  organi- 
sation for  those  who  want  it,  leaving  those 
who  do  not,  to  go  on  working  individualis- 
tically — ^a  reasonable  thing  that  tho  ex- 
tremists have  always  opposed. 

Now  this  is  highly  interesting  to  every- 
body and  especially  so  in  connection  with 
the  question  we  are  considering  in  these 
articles.  But  socialism  for  those  who  want 
it  only  would  not  really  be  socialism  as 
we  understand  it.  It  would  be  much  bet- 
ter described  as  State  organised  co-opera- 
tive production.  Moreover  it  would  probab- 
ly be  a  mere  stepping-stone  leading  to  deve- 
lopments in  ordinary  co-operative  produc- 
tion. 

As  most  people  know  quite  well  the 
pioneers  of  co-operation  set  themselves  at 
first  to  establish  an  organisation  on  that 
plan.  They  failed,  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  enough  capital  from  t  rivate 
individuals  to  equip  it  properly;  also  be- 
cause they  got  together  a  lot  of  unpracti- 
cal enthusiasts,  averse  to  order  andiadiscip- 
line,  instead  of  useful  working  men, 
"  Socialism  "  for  those  who  want  it  would 
just  be  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea  \Ath 
the  resources  of  the  State  behind  it,  and 
with  the  right  people  instead  of  the  wrong 
ones.  But  whether  the  help  of  the  State 
would  be  needed  beyond  the  start  is  doubt- 
ful. 

Now  how  could  we  start? 

As  with  the  problem  of  the  city  so  also 
in  this  case  we  have  a  singularly  obvious 
course  to  take.  Now  that  industrial  pro- 
gress has  made  the  thing  clearly  possible, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  sociniistn  or  of  any 
other  idealism  but  of  simple  commenEense 
to  apply  ourselves  to  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  organising  some  at  least  of  those 
who  are  not  doing  well  in  the  individual- 
istic world,  in  co-operative  industries  that 


the  State  could  naturally  help  at  first  as 
the  burden  of  helping  those  who  fail  falls 
on  the  public; 

Doing  things  on  a  large  enough  scale 
and  under  good  organisation  almost  every 
kind  of  work  is  helped  by  machinery.  Even 
in  agriculture  reaping,  mowing,  drilling, 
threshing,  ploughing  and  to  some  extent 
carting  are  done  by  machines,  and  milking 
by  the  latest  developments,  whilst  hedg- 
ing and  ditching  have  been  replaced  by 
fencing,  and  stack-thatching  by  galvanised 
iron  roofs.  With  just  a  few  agricultural 
experts,  any  good  and  intelligent  worker 
soon  becomes  useful  on  a  modern  farm. 
What  is  true  of  agriculture  is  true  to  a 
still  greater  degree  of  the  various  indus- 
tries producing  the  different  necessaries 
their  own  workers  use. 

We  can  therefore  establish  these  orgiani- 
sations  for  those  who  really  need  the  em- 
ployment they  would  offer,  quite  indepen-^ 
dently  of  what  particular  trade  and  occu- 
pation they  may  have  learnt. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  entirely 
practical  point  of  view,  which  is  what  we 
want  to"  do  in  connection  with  a  first  step 
an  organisation  of  this  kind  would  he  one 
that  would  produce  a  good  many  of  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and  thus  be 
able  to  give  its  workers  many  things  vir- 
tually at  cost  price.  Doing  things  prac- 
tically, the  principle  would  not  be  made  a 
hobby  of,  and  run  to  death.  The  organi- 
sation would  produce  for  itself  just  as 
much  as  it  could  do  advantageously,  and 
produce  something  commercially  so  as  to 
pay  its  workers  part  of  their  remuneration, 
at  least,  in  cash,  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase outside  whatever  the  organisation 
could  not  advantageously  supply  them  with. 
In  actual  practice  the  plan  might  be  to 
pay  them  entirely  in  cash;  but  then,  ss 
the  organisation  would  sell    them  these 
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necessary  articles  on  the  spot  at  cost 
price,  they  would  naturally  purchase  them 
from  it,  so  that  the  cash  payment  vould 
be  mostly  nominal. 

SOCIALISM  AND  CHILD  WELFARE. 
Now  one  class  for  which  such  an  organisa- 
tion would  evidently  be  of  the  great- 
est possible  value  would  be  workers  with 
large  families,  anxious  to  do  the  best  they 
can  for  their  children,  and  widows  with  fa- 
milies, Besides  the  enormous  advantage  of 
giving  them  the  main  necessaries  of  life 
practically  at  cost  price  such  employment 
would  enable  them  to  live  in  the  right  sur- 
roundings for  the  welfare  of  their  children ; 
and  where  they  also  could  have  a  garden 
to  cultivate,  to  add  to  the  family  budget, 
and  would  be  able  to  earn  in  the  organic 
Ration  at  the  times  when  labour  was  much 
wanted. 

In  the  towns  everything  is  against  a 
worker  with  a  large  family;  the  surround- 
ings are  not  healthy,  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  dear,  so  that  even  the  skilled  worker 
is  heavily  handicapped  and  the  ill-paid  one 
is  totally  unable  to  give  his  children  e  very- 
thing that  a  really  good  parent  would  w 
to  give. 

The  practical  question  is  how  to  start. 
The  besL  start  wo  could  make  with  sane 
socialism,  is  the  best  one  from  the  social 
point  of  view,  and  particularly  from  that 
of  the  problem  of  physical  deterioration 
which  we  are  specially,  considering.  An- 
other step  is  clear  also. 

Once  we  had  this  organisation,  a 
very  obvious  thing  would  be  to  give  all 
town  children  the  benefit  of  it,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least.  Even  when  their  parents 
would  not  leave  the  towns,  they  might, 
when  old  as  enough,  go  to  the  establish- 
ments in  the  country  on  some  system  of 
rotation,  continuing  their  schooling  lliere, 
whilst  enjoying  country  air  and  abundance 


of  wholesome  food.  If  they  could  only  have 
alternate  weeks,  it  would  be  enough, 
in  most  cases,  to  make  town  children  grow 
up  healthy  and  strong ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  very  many  cases  parents  would  con^ 
sent  to  their  spending  their  week  in  the  es- 
tablishment returning  home  for  week-ends. 
Helped  by  modern  methods,  in  a  good  or- 
ganisation, the  children  would  soon  begin 
to  do  something  that  would  have  a  email 
economic  value  by  giving  their  help  in  the 
seasons  when  extra  labour  is  of  great  value 
on  a  farm  and  daily  perhaps  for  a  'oupie 
of  hours  or  so.  This  could  easily  be  some 
off -set  against  the  very  small  cost  of  feed- 
ing them  in  an  establishment  in  which 
the  food  would  be  grown  and  therefore  cost 
only  the  cost  price  of  production. 

The  facts  we  were  considering  in  the  se- 
cond article  show  that  the  railways  could 
carry  them  to  and  fro  at  absolutely  nomi- 
nal rates,  and  they  could  easily  earn  their 
travelling  expenses  by  bringing  some  pro- 
duce home. 

SELF-SUPPORTINGl  EDUCATION. 
Now  when  we  realise  how  great  is  our 
power  of  production,  when    helped  with 
modern  methods,  with  the  special  strength 
of  the   "socialistic,"   or  co-operative  sys- 
tem of  production,  we  can  form  some  idea 
of     the     immense        social     and  na- 
tional importance  of  such  an  organisation 
for  children,  specially    for  a  nation  with 
considerable  industrial   development,  and 
one  more  step     in  this  direction  becomes 
clear. 

As  we  have  noticed,  agricultural  pro- 
duce  costs  much  more  to  buy  in  towns 
than  it  costs  to  produce  with  the  help  of 
good  methods,  therefore  a  working  lad, 
taking  his  remuneration  from  the  establish- 
ment in  these  articles,  would  have  to  work 
only  a  very  short  day  indeed  to  produce 
as  much  of  them  as  the  money-wage  he 
could  ordinarily  earn  would  buy.    It  is  a 
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quite  suitable  arrangement  for  a  boy  to 
bring  home  his  remuneration  in  the  form 
of  a  variety  of  articles  of  everyday  use, 
when  there  are  other  members  of  the  fami- 
ly earning  money  to  purchase  other  things. 
It  follows  then  that  parents  would  not  be 
pressed  to  pay  for  their  children's  food 
whilst  they  were  in  these  establishmonts, 
-the  only  condition  necessary  being  that 
they  should  remain  in  them  for  a  short 
time  after  their  school  years  receiving  full 
remuneration  in  kind  until  the  ^  balance 
owing  on  account  of  their  jnaintenance 
during  their  school  years  was  paid  o^.  In 
other  words  the  establishments  would  be 
able  to  feed  them  during  their  youth,  if 
their  parents  wished,  and  recoup  themselv- 
es by  retaining  their  services  paying  them 
in  kind  instead  of  in  cash,  until  their  debt 
was  cleared.  In  a  well-equipped  organis- 
ation in  which  they  had  been  brought  up 
since  their  childhood,  they  would,  when 
they  were  fifteen  or  sixteen,  have  practic- 
ally the  economic  value  of  adults,  so  that 
they  would  soon  be  producing  enough  to 
support  a  whole  family,  and  therefore  pay 
oif  their  debt  in  a  very  short  time. 

Another  thing  of  extraordinary  interest 
and  importance  follows :  namely,  that,  by 
remaining  a  further  period  in  the  organis- 
ation, they  would  be  able,  whilst  earning 
their  proper  contributions  to  their  families, 
in  kind,  to  devote  time  to  any  education 
or  training  they  wanted.  The  study  of  what 
a  "socialistic"  organisation,  established 
just  for  education,  could  do  for  child-wel- 
fare is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  so- 
ciology. But  it  is  of  importance  that  in- 
stead of  such  an  organisation  increasing 
the  functions  of  the  State  we  may  forsee  its 
soon  effecting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  eman- 
cipation even  of  education  from  State  con- 
trol. 

In  this  respect,  and  every  other  v/e 
should  probably  see  state  orgianized  co- 


operation a  stepping  stone  to  co-operation 
proper  reducing  State  activities  in  educa- 
tion and  every  department  but  we  should 
be  on  the  high  road  to  sane  socialism  in 
some  form  if  not  State  Socialism. 

But  what  concerns  us  specially  at  present 
is  that  an  organisation  of  this  kind  would 
go  to  one  of  the  root  causes  of  physical  de- 
terioration; not,  only  taking  town  children 
to  the  country  ;  but  also  relieving  poor  par- 
ents of  the  cost  of  feeding  their  children, 
from  perhaps  the  age  of  ten,  and  thus  en- 
abling them  to  use  their  earnings  to  sup- 
ply everything  necessary  in  abundance  for 
the  little  ones.  A  great  deal  more  follows 
but  I  am  keeping  at  present  to  these  first 
steps.  What  concerns  us  again,  is  th.at 
the  purging  of  the  socialistic 
party  of  its  unreasonable  element  is 
a  great  opportunity  to  direct  it  to  doing 
something  that  would  be  of  priceless  value. 
It  is  probable  that  even  a  great  many  of 
the  staunchest  individualists  would  be  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  "socialism"  establishad 
in  that  way.  They  would  approve  of  it 
as  philanthropists,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  meeting  our  political  situation, 
they  would  see  that  it  would  be  just  "♦"he 
same  sort  of  wisdom  as  that  of  the  travel- 
ler overtaken  by  a  prairie  fire  who  lights  a 
smaller  fire  that  will  give  him  a  place  of 
safety  from  the  oncoming  oon^Jagration 
and  it  seems  clear  that  it  woald  give  us 
real  individualism  which  we  have  never  had 
y^. 

THE  CLARION  CALL 

VI. 

Among  the  problems  that,  from  every 
point  of  view,  we  must  solve,  are  those  of 
unemployment  and  insufficient  or  unsuit- 
able employment,  which  by  the  demoralising 
effects  they  have,  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant contributory  causes  of  deteriora- 
tion. It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  no- 
thing turns  people  to  socialism  more  than 
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the  idea  that  under  it  the  workers  would 
—to  quote  the  stock-phrase— "have  access 
to  the  machinery  of  production  to  work 
and  produce  what  they  themselves  want- 
ed," so  that  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  unemployment. 

Obviously  however  there  is  no  need  to 
nationalise  everything  for  that. 

All  industrially  advanced  countries  have 
got  so  far  as  to  have  State  allowances  for 
the  unemployed ;   we  might  have  also  a 
State-distribution  system,  that  would  pur- 
chase the  various  articles  the  workers  need 
from  the  producers  or  importers  at  the 
lowest  fair  prices,  paying  with  an  exchange 
currency  which  would  he  used  hy  those  re- 
ceiving it  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  workers 
employed  producing,  transporting,  and  in 
every  way  handling     these  goods.  These 
people,  then^  would  he  employed  producing 
necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  using  the 
machinery  of  ordinary  trade  and  without 
any  of  it  being  nationalised.    We  can  as- 
sume for  simplicity  that  materials  that  had 
to  be  imported  would  be  paid  for  in  cash, 
at  the  wholesale  rates,  in  the  country  of 
origin,  but  that,  after  all,  is  a  small  mat- 
ter.  No  doubt    that  such  a  plan  as  this 
■  could  not  be  carried  out  without  somebody 
complaining  that    it  was  interfering  witJb. 
private  trade.    But  if  the  exchange  cur- 
rency were  used  to  pay  for  raw  materials, 
for  transport,  both  by  rail  and  ocean,  and 
for  all  incidentals  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  those  articles,  it  would  be  exact- 
ly as  though  the  "unemployed"  were  set  to 
work  to    produce  what  they   wanted  for 
themselves  but  using  the  machinery  of  the 
individualistic  world. As  long  as  this  system 
wa8  confined  to  employing  the  unemploy- 
ed, it  would  do  private  trade  enormously 
more  good  than  harm — the  harm  ocourj'ing 
only  where  in  practice  it  worked  irregular- 
ly.   In  -iictual  practice,  moreover,  if  ever  we 
adopted  that  way  of  abolishing  unemploy- 


ment, it  would  work  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  obviously  good  for  trade.  Instead  of 
some  workers  taking  th.  tvhole  of  their 
remuneration  in  exchange  tokens,  all,  or 
many,  would  take  part  of  it.  That  would 
mean  that,  in  slack  times,  instead  of 
some  workers  working  their  full  time  for 
trade,  leaving  others  the  ' 'unemployed"  to 
be  provided  for  in  other  ways,  all,  or 
most,  would  work  a  shorter  day  for  trade, 
so  that  everybody  would  be  ''employed," 
and  all  would  be  making  up  their  full  hours 
by  working  the  rest  of  their  day  producing 
articles  fo* themselves.  But  by  means  of 
the  exchange  system,  each  one  would  get 
not  what  he  happened  to  be  producing 
but  what  h©  wanted;  the  exchange  organ- 
isation regulating  production  to  make  it 
coincide  with  what  was  demanded. 

In  that  way  everybody  would  be  kept 
at  work  and  supplied  with  necessaries,  and 
even  industries  not  producing  articles  the 
workers  use  would  be  kept  busy,  because 
employers  would  often  take  their  "wage  of 
organisation"  in  this  currency,  and  would 
us©  it  making  purchases  from  the  exchange 
organisation  of  articles  of  ©very  kind. 

If  every  one  could  buy  from  the  organisa- 
tion carrying  out  this  plan  would  be  estab- 
lishing one  form  of  socialisxn,  that  could  do 
everything  that  socialists  propose  to  effect 
by  State  socialism.  It  could  gain  the  funda- 
mental object  of  having  industries  all  well 
equipped,  because,  then,  they  would  al- 
ways be  sure  to  be  fully  occupied.  Under 
those  conditions  the  State  would  be  able  to 
provide  competent  people  with  first-class 
machinery  of  production  on  some  kind  of 
hire  system,  as  Colonial  Governments 
do  with  competent  farmers.  As  those 
who  have  studied  socialism  and  co-opera- 
tion will  see,  prices  and  wages  could  be 
automatically  controlled  in  that  w^y.  It 
•could  insure  that  the  real  wag©  of  an 
hour's  work  corresponded  properly  to  th© 
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produce  of  an  hour's  work— which  means 
that  demand  would  be  kept  equal  to  power 
to  supply.  It  could  he  as  complete  a 
realisation  of  the  socialistic  pro-^ramme 
66  any  sane  person  would  wish  to  see;  hutji 
without  confiscation  or  nationalisation  of 
anything. 

To  many,  however,  all  this  will  be  un- 
interesting theory,  so  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  it  further,  or  go  into  any  more  de- 
tails here.  People  cannot  be  very  enthus- 
iastic about  theoretical  possibilities  in  a 
world  that  is  full  of  possibilities  of  all 
kinds  that  remain  unrealised.  ^ 

BEGIN  SOCIALISM  WITH  THE 
CHILDtREN. 

What  however  is  interesting  and  we  can 
be  enthusiastic  about  is  applying  the  social- 
istic system  of  production  first  in  the  ways 
in  which  it  could  so  greatly  benefit  town 
children,  and  ultimately  all  children  as  out- 
lined in  the  last  article. 

Here  we  come  out  of  the  enervating  at- 
mosphere of  speculation  and  theoretical 
possibilities  into  the  bracing  atmosphere  of 
accomplished  facts  :  we  see,  moreover,  how, 
starting  with  "colonies"  for  the  children 
we  might  go  on  to  applications  like  that 
described  aboY§  solving  other  problems. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  for  over  twenty  years 
now,  the  Swiss  have  made  their  tramps 
and  vagrants  self-supporting  by  employing 
them  in  "colonies"  on  the  socialistic  princi- 
ple; evidently  we  must  do  for  our  boys  to 
save  them  from  physical  deterioration, 
what  the  Swiss  have  done  for  their  tramps. 
Here  is  a  proposition  about  which  there  can 
be  no  question  whatever,  and  we  have  not 
to  wait  to  do  it  till  we  can  convert  the 
socialist  party,  or  awaken  public  opinion, 
we  can  get  to  work  at  once. 

The  thing  that  strikes  us  here,  and  very 
forcibly  indeed,  is  that  it  seems  some- 
thing more  than  curious    that  we  should 


have  to  remind  ourselves  of  such  a  duty. 
But  the  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  it 
has  not  yet  occurred  to  many  people  that 
it  is  financially  possible  to  equip  all  children 
and  the  enormous  number  of  adults  there 
would  have  to  be  with  them,  for  co-opera- 
tive work,  for  they  would  represent,  be- 
tween them,  an  appreciable  portion  of  the 
nation.  Most  people  perhaps  would  dismiss 
the  subject  saying  that  we  may  be  able  to 
do  that  when  we  have  State  socialism,  but 
not  before.  Most  are  not  impressed  by  tiio 
microscopic  organisation  on  that  plan  that 
the  Swiss  have  established,  which  is  oniy 
to  deal  with  a  class  of  delinquents  repre- 
senting a  minute  fraction  per  mille  of  the 
population. 

But  here  we  must  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  and  bear  in  mind  a  few  facts. 

First  in  connection  with   the  establish- 
ment of  "colonies"  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
est on  real — not  watered — capital  of  a  pro- 
ductive organisation  that  is  kept  fully  going 
represents  but  a  minute  fraction  of  its  total 
outturn.    It  would,  therefore,  be  perfectly 
easy  for  these  organisations  to  pay  those 
subscribing  capital  some    interest  in  kind 
and  anyone  is  ready  to  take  interest  in  that 
form  from  an  organisation  that  produces 
all  the  things  we  use  and  consume  most 
of.    Secondly  that  such  an  organisation, 
with  proper  number     of  adults,  a  large 
number  of  well-trained  youths  and  maidens 
almost  as  useful  as  adults,  and  some  chil- 
dren helping  as  far  as  children  could  help 
usefully,  would  be  an  economically  strong 
co-operative  organisation,  that  would  bear 
this  small  burden  of  inteifrst  on  capital  al- 
most without  feeling  it.    We  must  remem- 
ber here,  as  explained  In  the  last  article, 
til  at  the  children  would  benefit  by  the  or- 
ganisation, but  it  would  not  be  till  they 
bad  past  their  childhood  that  they  would 
he  counted  as  serious  workers  in  i4. 
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A  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM. 

The  question,  then  that  occurs  is  why, 
c  if  such  an  organisatioQ  could  pay  inter- 
est in  a  form  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
capitalists,  it  has  not  been  establfehed 
long  ago,  eit^her  by  financiers  or  co-opera - 
'  tors.  What  wo  have  to  bear  m  mind  here 
is  this :  It  would  be  an  organisation  co- 
operative in  its  economic  working  but 
managed  in  tlie  ordinary  capitalistic  way. 
It  would  therefore  be  something  new, 
strange  both  to  financievs  and  co-operators 
repulsive  we  might  wmetimes  say  to  the 
latter,  who  are  often  idealists;  whilst  tho 
former,  the  capitalists,  are  not  at  all  anxi- 
ous to  put  their  money  into  new  kinds  of 
enterprise.  They  know  p^j'fectly  well  that 
however  good  a  new  plan  may  be  it  may 
very  easily  be  worked  unsuccessfully  at 
first,  until  a  class  of  people  have  been 
trained  to  understand  its  working.  It 
might  be  a  long  time,  therefore,  before 
capitalists  ventured  on  this  new  kind  of 
industrial  activity.  . 

But  after  the  example  we  have  had  from 
Switzerland  there  is  not  the  slightest  ex- 
cuse for  public^spirited  people  hesitating 
to  multiply  organisations  of  chis  kind  for 
the  benefit  of  children,  and  every  conceiv- 
able philanthropic  purpose.  They  can  be 
the  pioneers,  as  they  can  face  financial 
loss  for  the  sake  of  the  enormous  philan- 
thropic gain;  and  there  is  ©very  reason  to 
think  that,  once  the  pioneers  had  done 
their  work  the  system  would  develop  with 
great  rapidity  doing  immense  good*  and  it 
appears  likely  that  the  help  of  the  State 
would  very  soon  cease  to  be  needed. 

I  may  mention  that  I  read  a  paper  to  the 
Thirteenth  Indian  Industrial  Conference 
pointing  out  that  this  aeems  to  bfe  the 
very  best  direction  for  industrial  enter- 
prise to    take  in  India.    Ttie  paper  was 


published  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Oon- 
terence  and  the  Calcutta  University  estab- 
lished a  Fund  for  lectures  and  literature 
to  popularise  the  idea,  a?  a  hopeful  way 
of  dealing  with  the  whoie  question  of  edu- 
cation and  poverty  in  India.  I  was  tben 
invited  to  Mysore  to  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject and  the  Mysore  Goveniment  issued  a 
Bulletin  describing,  the  scheme  (Board  of 
Industries  and  Commerce  No.  1,  1920). 

If  we  will  only  make  a  start  to  save 
our  children  from  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duce deterioTation,  we  could  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  establish  an  organisation  that  will 
extend  and  multiply  its  establishments  in 
the  country  and  have  its  workshops  in  the 
towns  in  which  all  would  be  able  to  find 
work,  solving  the  most  difficult  problems. 

The  ^hole  exchang©  system  described  m 
the  first  part  of  this  article  could  be  or- 
ganised by  co-operators,  but  education  or- 
ganisations are  the  most  bopeful  lever  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  spirit  of  co- 
operative enterprise. 

Industrial  enterprise  of  this  kind  would 
contain  all  the  elements  of  strength  of  a 
socialistic  system,  and  shoula  be  able  to 
do  everything  that  socialibts  propose  to 
do  without  their  revolutioiiaf  y  methods ; 
including  abolishing  unemployment,  and 
bfinging  about  the  full  utilisation  of  our 
productive  power. 

This  seems  in  every  way  the  kind  of  in- 
dustry for  India,  to  which  the  industrial 
system  of  the  West,  which  nobody  now 
considers  to  have  been  a  success  in  the 
West  appears  wholly  unsuitable. 

WHAT  IS  CERTAIN. 
Whilst  however  looking  forward  to  these 
possibilities,  let  uts  conclude  on  the  firm 
rock  of  certainty. 

It  is  very  seldom  indeed  in  connection 
with  social  questions  that  we  can  be  '',u  the 
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domain  of  absoulte  certainty.  Fortunate- 
ly however  we  can  in  connection  with  this 
vitally  important  matter  of  saving  the  in- 
dustrial wor'4;ers  from  physical  decay. 

As  regards  the    problem  of  making  the 
tpwns  healthy  which ,  in  such  an  extraor- 
dinarily interesting  way  is  founds tO'  include 
the  question  of  making  our  industrial  sys- 
tem a  healthy  one,  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  extend,  in  an  entirely  rational  manner, 
the  system  of  control,  which  we  have  al- 
ready adopted,    to  remedy  an  incredibly 
crude     anomaly,     which    ought    to  have 
been  remedied    a  century  ago.    AVe  have 
kept  in  an  uiiban  age,  m  which  land  valu- 
es are  made  hy  the  public,  and  enhanced 
by  public  expenditure  on  town  and  other 
improvements,  a  land  systenj  in  which  all 
land  values  belong  to  private  individuals, 
which  is  roally      the  system  of  primitive 
rural  age.    Town  improvements,  of  course 
cannot  be  carried  out  because  we  have, 
thug,  one  party  spending  tke  money  on 
them  and  another  owning,  the  value  when 
it  is  made !    It  is  thus  a  really  idiotic  state 
of  affairs  that  we  have  to  alter  to  put  an 
end  to  the  conditions  that  result  in  physi- 
cal Qeterioration.  Th©  worid  is,  no  douibt, 
full  of  topsy-turvydom  of  this  kind^  of  old 
institutions  that  were  rational  enough  in 
their  time  but  have  been  made  absurd, 
and,  as  in  this  case,  idiotic,  when  we  come 
to  look  into  them,  by  the  new  conditions 
brought   about      by  progresB.    But  they 
hang  on  long,  because  we  are  used  to  them 
and,  moreover,      it  is  often  difficult  to 
change  institutions  that  have  long  existed. 
But  this  one  that  has  become  absolutely 
irrational  has  been  left  high  and  dry  as 
the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  an  urbanis- 
ed civilisation  having  healthy  towns  so  it 
is  time  to  rouse      ourselves  and  end 
That  at  least  is  evident  enough. 

Theie  is  no  question  here  of  nervousness 
of  vested  interests.  In  this  case  they  have 


something  else  to  be  nervous  about.  A-' 
soon  as  people  come  to  realise  the  facts  we 
were  dealing  with  in  the  second  article, 
they  will  see  that  a  democratic  government 
has  iji  its  power  absolutely  to  ruin  town 
landlords.  It  could,  on  the  prefectly  sin- 
cere plea  of  public  health,  acquire  large 
tracts  of  cheap  land,  even  as  far  as  half  a 
dozen  miles  or  even  more,  away  from  the 
towns  and  let  them  out  for  building  at 
fixed  rates,  making  the  railways  convey 
people  to  and  fro  for  practically  the  smal-  . 
lest  coin  in  circulation,  and  then  values  in 
the  old  towns  could  be  depreciatflid  to  al- 
most any  figure.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
now  but  to  make  the  facts  known,  and 
landed  interest  will  soon  be  on  the  side  of 
reasonable  reform.  "When  facts  are  known 
all  the  conditions  wliich  are  productive  of 
physical  deterioration  will  soon  be  re- 
moved, ^ 

.  The  second  obvious  fact,  as  obvious  as 
the  first,  is  that  we  mu&t  do  for  our  boys 
to  save  them  from  deterioration  what  the 
Swiss  have  done  for  their  tramps  and  vag- 
rants. Here  are  two  things  we  evidently 
will  do,  because  both  must  be  done  so 
that  it  is  really  worth  everybody's  while 
to  get  to  know  the  facts  and  do  his  little 
bit  towards  making  them  known;  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  the  call  the  present 
crisis  makes  upon  everyone. 

Then,  as  regards  our  social  economic 
questions,  we  must  make  known  the  fact 
that  socialism,  co-operation  and  individual- 
ism are  not  irreconcilable  ideas  th&t  must 
divide  us  into  factions,  and  parties 
but  that  socialism  could  act  with  and 
through  co-operation,  and  individualism, 
co-operation,  also  through  individual- 
ism, and  that  when  they  do,  our  problems 
will  be  solved,  we  shall  have  economic 
order,  and  therefore  abundance,  without 
liberty  being  sacrificed;  and  we  can  begin 
it  all  with  the  children. 


GUILD  SOCIALISM 

The  International    Housing  Conference 
whicli     has    just     assombled     in  Lon- 
don     (June  1920)      has  given      us  a 
pleasant     surprise,      for      its  resolu- 
tions,    as  reported    hy   Reuter,    are  in 
every  way  as  bright,    and  one  might  even 
say  poetic,   as  the  suggestions  usually  made 
now-a-days  for  the  solution  of  these  pro- 
blem*    are     sordid     and     even  men- 
acing,       for      it        has      resolved  in 
favour      of  the       revival  of     guild  so- 
cialism, which  we  might     well  call  one  of 
the  most  picturesque    institutions  of  the 
past.     Under  it,  the  workers  at  any  parti- 
cular trade  or  occupation  receive  their  pay 
from  a  guild,  just  as  a  soldier  does  from  a 
nation;  the  guild  undertakes  work,  and  di- 
vides it  among  its     members,  so  that  all 
have  their  share  of  it  and  of  pay.  When 
there  is  a  great     deal  of  work,  ail  do  long 
hours,  when  there  is  less,  all  work  a  short 
time;  the  more  work  there  is  the  more 
monej'  there  is  coming  in,  and  the  guild 
pays   everybody  proportionately  more.  The 
strange       state         of       affairs  that 
exists        under      individualism  where, 
when       business       slackens     a  little, 
we     have     some  workers  working  a  long 
day,    and  others  working  perhaps  a  still 
longer,  and  more  painful,   one,  tramping 
about  looking  for  a  jab,    is  unknown  under 
the       guild       system.       Of  course 
we      are      inclined      to       say  Utopian. 
On  th*i  face    of  it  it  would  certainly  look 
so.     The  eld  guilds  broke  up  because  they 
are     essentially  paternally  governed  insti- 
tutions and  people  have  lost  taste  for  pater- 
nal government  in  any  form;  moreover 
the.>      liave  l>ecorae     ditticult  to  organise 


under  the  conditions  of  a  more  advanced 
civilisation  with  greajy  differentiation  and 
claSiSifioation  of  work.  Progress  has  in- 
tensified, not  diminished,  the  conditions 
that  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  these  most 
excellent  institutions,  so  naturally  people 
will  ask  what  hope  there  is  of  their  suc- 
ceeding now.  It  is  encouraging  however  to 
see  that  the  Conference,  which  consists  of 
sensible  people,  is  sufficiently  hopeful  to 
have  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  their 
re-establishment.  But  the  really  interest- 
ing thing  is  to  understand  what  progress 
has  done  that  is  in  favour  of  guild  so- 
cialism. 

A  modern  fact,  that  is  immensely  in  fa- 
vour of  any  organisation  of  the  kind,  is 
the  enormous  difference  that  exists  now 
between  the  cost  of  producing  an  article 
under  favourable  conditions,  and  the  price 
for  which  it  is  commonly  sold  retail.  That 
circumstance  makes  the  advantage  of  co- 
operative production  enormous,  as  I  en- 
deavoured to  explain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
of  the  series  of  articles  I  have  just  con- 
cluded on  this  subject  in  the  Englishman 
under  the  heading  of  ^'Industrialism  and 
Physical  Deterioration."  Guilds  would  be 
very  quick  indeed  to  take  advantage  of 
co-operation  and  might,  as  the  telegram 
suggest,  greatly  increase  in  that  way  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  money  of  their 
members. 

One  thing  of  peculiar  interest  is  that  we 
could  have  now-a-days  a  housenbuilding 
guild  that  need  not  consist  entirelv  of 
people  of  the  building  trades.  If  we  coula 
form  such  a  guild  we  should  be  able  very 
soon  indeed  to  solve    the  housing  problem. 

In  the  sixth  of  the  articles  mentioned 
above  I  syhowed  how  governments  could 
employ  all  unemployed  people  producing 
necessaries  for  themselves  co-opera- 
tively by  sending  them  out  to  work 
in  .various  industries,  paying  them 
in  a  kind  of  exchange  currency 
which    would    enable    them  to  purchase, 


from  some  co-operative  distributive  organ- 
isation, the  articles  they  themselves  had 
helped  to  produce,  or  helped  to  bring  from 
abroad^  if  imported  ones.  Workers  so  eiii- 
ployed  would  have  everything  at  cost 
price  of  production,  plus  a  trilling  percent- 
age for  the  actual  work  of  distribution. 
Now  that  would  mean — as  cost  of  produc- 
ton  is  below  half  of  retail  prices,  that  it 
we  employed  good  workers  thus,  only  hail 
of  them  would  have  to  work  to  produce; 
necessaries  for  all  and  the  other  half 
might  be  employed  building  houses.  It 
would  be  co-operative  organisation  ot 
people  producing  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
themselves,  using  the  machinery  of  ordi- 
naiy  trade  in  the  manner  I  exiplained  in 
that  article,  and  using  their  surplus  pto- 
duotive  power  to  build  themselves  houses. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  in  actual 
working  the  producers  of  these  articles 
would  not  ©miploy  half  of  these  workers,  (,r 
nearly  half,  but  the  extra  producticn 
would  occur  to  a  great  extent  by  the  bet- 
ter utilisation  of  machinery.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  practical  importance  to  us. 

Owing,  thus,  to  the  advantages  of  co-op- 
eratiVe  production,  of  say,  two  men  word- 
ing in  this  'guiild  organisation,"  one  would 
be  producing  necessaries  for  both,  aud  the 
cither  building  houses  for  both. 
In  other  words  people  willing 
to  receive  tjieir  remuneration  in 
kind,  instead  of  in  cash,  willing, 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  paid  in  the  exohauge 
currency,  with  which  they  would  purchase 
necessaries  from  their  ''guild  organisation,'' 
would  by  and  by  have  a  house  of  their  own 
as  their  "dividends." 

But  now  it  will  be  said  that  out  of  a 
hundred  people  who  would  be  ready  to 
work  a  couple  of  years  on  the  guild  prin- 
ciple— as  we  are  now  calling  it — we  shall 
not  find  fifty  building  craftsmen.  The 
answer  is  that  we  should  not  need  them. 
We  should  be  building  wholesale,  and  should 
use  inethods  which  reduce  the  work  very 
muoh  to  factory  conditions;  methods  by 
which  few  craftsmen  only  are  wanted.  We 
should  build  with  concrete,  eliminating  the 
bricklayers  to  a  great  extent;  wo  should 
mould  window-frames  and  door-frames  in 
the  concrete  walls;  we  should  mak^  the 
doors  and  windows  themselves  of  standard 
patterns     wholesale   in  big  works,  whioli 


do  not  require  that  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  their  workers  should  be 
skilled  carpenters.  The  members  of  our 
guild  woula  not  be  working  at  a  bench  or 
carrying  the  hod  or  using  the  bricklayer  s 
trowel,  but  in  cement  works,  iron  works 
and  joinery  works. 

But  for  all  this  to  be  possible  we  must 
have  a  reform  of  our  land  system.  People 
will  not  want  to  work  like  tnis  to  becomo 
the  happy  possessors,  at  the  end  of  a 
couple  of  years,  of  a  flat  in  a  barrack- 
like  building.  It  will  have  to  be,  at  all 
events,  a  cottage  on  a  sutiicient  plot  of 
land,  and  situated  in  a  place  whence  they, 
will  be  able  to  reach  centres  where  they 
will  find  employment.  We  must  have 
i-eally  intelligent  town  planning,  before  we 
shall  be '  able  to  solve  the  housing  pro- 
blem. 

An  example  of  something  that  has  ac- 
tually been  done  successfully  is  always  illu- 
rainating.  The^  way  Jersey  set  itself  to  get 
its  market  hail  for  nothing  is  a  practical 
instance  a  good  many  people  have  heard 
about,  of  how  the  guild  might  operate.  Ail 
those  employed  building  the  hall  were  paid 
in  an  exchange  currency,  which  was  prac- 
tically very  small  share  certificates  in  the 
building  which  were  mad©  legal  tender  in  the 
Island.  The  workers,  therefore,  were  simp- 
ly paid  in  E5P.per.  As  nobody  asks  for  in- 
terest on  share-tcertificates  that  are  circu- 
lating as  currency,  they  could  be  redeemed 
gradually  out  of  income;  that  is  to 
say  the  rent  of  stalls.  In  that  simple 
way  Jersey  was  to  have  its  mai'ket  hali 
for  nothing.  But  the  people  who  make 
their  wealth  by  lending  out  money  at  in- 
terest, put  the  law  into  operation  against 
this  undertaking  and  had  it  stopped  so 
that   the  full  advantage  was  not  realised. 

Now,  however,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  be  so  particular.  We  must  find  a  way 
of  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of  affairs 
that  results  in  the  deterioration  of  our 
race,  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  take  the 
trouble  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
all  the  ways  in  which  it  could  be  done, 
and  not  listen  to  the  parrot-cry  Utopian, 
when  people  talk  of  guild  socialism  to  solve 
our  problem.  The  Calcutta  University 
Poverty  Problem  Study  Fund  is  now  issu- 
ing literature  on  the  subject. 
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